Art of the Carnage Builder

nized without it. He is a person who, like some curious or exotic
bird, could be studied a long time together in his every move-
ment. Such specimens are the bird-actors. There is something
hieratic in their resemblance to mankind. For this reason the ibis
was a god in ancient Egypt. Other birds are like actors in the
masks of comedy. For the mask of the comedian is never funny. It
is always sinister and frightening. In the same way the bird-actors
are bird-headed men. Lord Petersham is a flightless hornbill. He
has lost the power of flight. This makes him, as a bird, more like a
man. His staccato sentences are like a bird. They are no longer in
context than the chattering of the beak. Birdlike, too, is the thin-
ness of his waist; though it becomes, at once, unpleasant but to
mention anything physical in a bird. It must have no beauty,
nothing handsome but the colour of its plumes. It is two-footed;
it walks upright, and in that it has resemblance to men. In more,
it ie evil and anthropomorphic.

The Monstrosities of Cruikshank are not all absurdity. We
would suggest that the summer glitter of Hyde Park during the
first half of the English or nineteenth century, in those years
after the fall of Napoleon, is our only equivalent to the Prater of
Vienna, to the Chiaja, the Alameda, or the gondola. Could we but
follow those crowds back into their homes there would be
material for many lifetimes. It will be remarked that, apart from
Lord Petersham, the Monstrosities are all on foot. We are given
no equestrians, no Amazons. There are none of the fashionable
equipages, though the art of the carriage builder was a preroga-
tive of London. We do not see a britschka, a light phaeton, or
landaulet, nor a single curricle, nor chariot. We miss their bril-
liant colours and appurtenances; the yellow, scarlet lake, or green
bodies of the carriages; the coats-of-arms and family mottoes; the
glitter of the spokes; the harness and rosettes; waistcoats with
blue and yellow stripes; driving coats of white drab cloth with
fifteen capes; bouquets of myrtle and pink and yellow geraniums;
'cattle', so went the phrase, cof a bright bay colour'. We cannot,
for there is no space, pursue these noble, or plebeian origins. But,
at least, we may walk in the streets and look into the shop
windows.

In accordance with a part of the theory of this present book,
where we deal with perfection in little, one of the first things
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